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positive*  The  heterostereotypes — of  the  Mainstream  sample  perceiving 
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and  heterostereotypes  of  the  Mainstream  were  clearer,  that  is,  respondents 
showed  much  agreement  among  themselves  that  a  particular  attribute  is 
linked  to  a  particular  stimulus  group.  The  corresponding  auto-  and  hetero¬ 
stereotypes  of  the  Hispanics  were  less  clear.  There  was  clear  evidence 
of  ethnocentric  bias,  that  is,  each  group  saw  itself  as  "very  good" 
and  the  other  groups  as  only  "good."  All  stereotypes  were  of  low 
intensity. 

Contrasts  between  these  data  and  what  is  reported  in  the  literature 
suggests  that  Hispanic  Navy  recruits  differ  from  the  kinds  of  Hispanics 
described  in  the  literature.  Hispanic  Navy  recruits  have  a  more 
positive  autostereotype  and  also  view  the  Mainstream  more  favorably 
than  has  been  reported  in  the  literature. 
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this  paper.  Thus  we  turn  directly  here  to  a  review  of  the  literature  about 
stereotyping  among  Hispanics  and  Anglos. 

In  terms  of  autostereotyping  among  Hispanics  a  frequently  quoted 
study  is  the  one  conducted  by  Dworkin  (1965)  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  among 
Mexican  Americans.  Respondents  (divided  between  foreign  born  and  those 
born  in  the  United  States)  were  asked  to  provide  self-descriptions  and  to 
rank  them  as  to  degree  of  appropriateness.  The  group  born  in  Mexico  saw 
themselves  (in  order  of  subjects'  rankings)  as:  proud;  religious;  familistic; 
athletic ;  gregarious ;  friendly;  happy;  field  workers;  racially  tolerant; 
short,  fat  and  dark;  practical;  and  well-adjusted.  In  contrast,  the  U.S. 
born  group  saw  themselves  as:  emotional;  unscientific;  authoritarian; 
materialist ic ;  old-fashioned ;  poor  and  of  low  social  class;  uneducated  or 
poorly  educated;  short,  fat  and  dark;  having  little  care  for  education; 
mistrusted;  proud;  lazy,  indifferent  and  unambitious.  One  conclusion  of 
this  study  was  that  living  in  the  United  States  had  contributed  to  a  more 
negative  autostereotype  for  Mexican  Americans. 

The  Grebler,  Moore  and  Guzman  (1970)  study  of  Mexican  Americans  in  San 
Antonio  and  Los  Angeles  also  elicited  group  descriptors.  They  found  the 
most  agreement  on  the  following  four  traits  for  an  autostereotype  of  Mexican 
Americans:  (1)  very  emotional,  (2)  strong  family  ties,  (3)  low  on  material¬ 
ism,  and  (4)  hard  workers.  More  recent  studies  (e.g. t  Bernat  6  Balch,  1979; 
Peterson  6  Ramirez,  1971;  Montenegro,  1976)  have  >  hat  Mexican  Americans 

usually  assign  negative  traits  to  their  own  group  although  a  recent  study 
(Lampe,  1975)  has  found  that  these  negative  -miostartotype  may  be  due  to 
the  respondent's  own  self-idcntif ioation  with  a  given  ethnic  label.  When 
8th  grade  Mexican  Americans  in  Texas  were  asked  to  rank  order  different 
ethnic  groups,  Lampe  found  that  those  who  identified  themselves  as  Chicanos 
ranked  their  group  the  highest  although  the  majority  of  respondents  preferred 
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to  be  called  Mexican  Americans.  Respondents  also  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  the  ethnic  label  with  which  they  identified  themselves.  A  more  recent 
study  (Buriel  6  Vasquez,  in  press)  has  shown  that  First  and  Second  genera¬ 
tion  Mexican  Americans  perceive  themselves  in  a  more  positive  way  than  Third 
generation  respondents  who  in  turn  agree  with  the  somewhat  negative  stereo¬ 
type  held  by  Anglos. 

Data  on  the  perceptions  Anglos  have  of  Hispanics  is  not  as  plentiful 
as  one  could  expect  from  the  extent  of  the  literature  on  stereotypes.  For 
the  most  part,  the  available  studies  tend  to  show  fairly  negative  perceptions 
of  Hispanics  by  Anglos  (e.g«,  Bemat  6  Balch,  1979;  Fairchild  6  Cozens,  1981; 
Guichard  £  Connolly,  1977;  Marin,  Note  1)  although  a  few  studies  have  identi¬ 
fied  some  positive  traits  (e.g. ,  Fairchild  6  Cozens,  1981;  Humphrey,  1945; 
Marin,  Mote  1).  Data  from  very  recent  studies  show  for  example,  that 
Mexican  Americans  are  considered  lazy,  cruel  and  pugnacious  (Guichard  6 
Connolly,  1977);  ignorant  and  cruel  (Fairchild  6  Cozens,  1981)  or  poor, 
agrees ive,  lazy,  hard-working  and  familistic  (Marin,  Note  1).  Data  on  the 
perceptions  of  other  Hispanic  groups  is  even  less  frequent  than  for  Mexican 
Americans  although  two  recent  studies  with  Anglo  college  students  in  Los 
Angeles  have  shown  that  Hispanics  in  general  are  perceived  as  talkative  and 
tradit ion- loving  (Fairchild  6  Cozens,  1981),  and  as  aggressive ,  poor, 
friendly,  familistic,  hardworking,  religious  and  cultured  (Marin,  Note  1). 

Writers  on  Mexican  American  perceptions  of  Anglo  society  tend  to  concur 
that  Anglos  are  generally  perceived  rather  negatively.  Cross  and  Maldonado 
(1971)  while  summarizing  the  literature  maintain  that  the  Mexican  American 
sees  the  Anglo  as  unsympathetic,  aggressive,  selfish,  cold  and  demanding. 
Simmons’  (1961)  work  which  specifically  focused  on  Mexican  American  stereo¬ 
types  of  Anglos  found  that  on  the  positive  side,  Anglos  were  seen  as  having 
Initiative,  ambition  and  industriousness .  More  negatively,  he  found  that 
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Anglos  were  perceived  as  cold,  unkind,  mercenary,  exploitative ,  stolid, 
phlegmatic,  cold-hearted  and  distant.  Similar  descriptions  have  been  found 
by  other  researchers  (e.g.,  Clark,  1959;  Dworkin,  1965;  Madsen,  1973; 
Ulibarri,  1970)  although  a  recent  study  (Rudolph,  1972)  has  found  that 
bi-ethnic  individuals  (with  one  parent  Anglo  and  one  Hispanic)  provided 
neutral  ratings  for  Anglos  and  for  Hispanics. 

Dworkin  (1965)  while  comparing  the  stereotypes  of  Anglos  held  by  U.S. 
born  Mexican  Americans  and  by  those  born  in  Mexico,  found  that  foreign  bom 
Mexican  Americans  listed  the  following  traits  (in  order  of  frequency)  for 
Anglos:  Progressive;  democratic;  proud;  friendly;  proper  and  respectable; 
tall,  thin  and  light  complexioned ;  hard-working;  clean  and  neat;  education 
minded;  religious ;  individualistic ;  and  materialistic.  In  contrast,  U.S. 
bom  Mexican  Americans  saw  Anglos  as:  education  minded;  materialistic ; 
tall,  thin  and  light  complexioned;  scientific;  active  in  own  community; 
prejudiced;  snobbish;  having  little  family  loyalty;  hypocritical;  tense, 
anxious  and  neurotic;  conformists  and  puritanical.  More  positive  attitudes 
toward  Anglo  society  are  suggested  in  the  work  of  Grebler  et  al.  (1970)  and 
Lampe  (1975). 

There  is  relatively  little  information  in  the  literature  on  how  Puerto 
Ricans  see  Anglo  society,  but  the  information  generally  seems  to  suggest 
an  ambivalent  attitude.  Negative  attitudes,  such  as  seeing  New  Yorkers  as 
"impersonal,  secular  and  materialistic"  (Fitzpatrick,  1971),  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Wagenheim  (1972)  and  Nieves-Falcon  (1980).  Landy  (1959)  and 
Mintz  (1966)  among  others  however,  discuss  a  high  degree  of  tolerance  in 
Puerto  Rican  culture  for  those  different  from  the  in-group. 

Portes  (1969),  Rogg  (1974),  and  Gil  (Note  2)  emphasize  the  highly  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  of  Cubans  toward  Anglos  and  Anglo  society.  Nevertheless, 
Portes,  Parker  and  Cobas  (1980),  in  a  longitudinal  study  of  Cuban  and 
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Mexican  American  attitudes,  found  that  new  arrivals  showed  a  basically 
favorable  attitude  toward  U.S.  society  but  that  three  years  later  these 
same  people  were  much  more  critical,  particularly  with  respect  to  perceived 
discrimination  against  their  own  group. 

Method 

Subjects 

Seventy-three  Hispanics  and  81  Mainstream  recruits  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  while  being  classified  into  Navy  jobs,  as  part  of  a  larger 
study  of  their  perceptions  of  the  social  environment.  In  each  of  the  three 
Navy  recruit  stations  (Florida,  California,  and  Illinois)  when  a  Spanish- 
suraame  recruit  was  to  be  classified,  the  classification  officer  checked 
the  recruit's  self-identification  on  an  application  form  on  which  "Hispanic" 
was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  applicant  could  describe  himself.  If  the 
Spanish-surname  recruit  had  selected  the  "Hispanic"  self-identification 
label,  he  was  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  At  that  time  another 
recruit  (with  a  non-Spanish  surname)  was  randomly  selected  and  given  the 
same  questionnaire.  These  other  recruits  are  here  referred  to  as  "Main¬ 
stream"  and  will  include  both  whites  and  blacks  as  well  as  Hispanics  who 
did  not  identify  themselves  as  "Hispanic." 

Instrument 

Six  stimulus  persons  were  presented  together  with  15  attributes  per 
stimulus.  The  stimulus  persons  were  in  the  form  of  "Black-Americans  are..." 
and  also  included  White-Americans,  Puerto-Rican-Americans,  Cuban-Americans , 
Chicanos  and  Mexican-Americans .  The  15  attributes  were  uneducated,  educated, 
family  oriented,  friendly,  unfriendly,  competitive,  cooperative,  dependent, 
independent,  unambitious,  ambitious,  lazy,  hardworking,  ethical  and  unethical. 
These  traits  were  selected  in  a  pre-test  where  Anglo  and  Hispanic  college 
students  were  asked  to  list  those  attributes/adjectives  they  considered  most 
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important  in  describing  people  in  general,  their  own  group  and  the  other 
ethnic  group.  The  15  traits  used  in  this  study  were  those  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  pre-test  subjects. 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  assign  a  number  between  1  (never)  and  10 
(always)  to  characterize  the  extent  to  which  the  stimulus  persons  had  the 
particular  attribute.  Thus,  for  instance,  "Chicanos  are  educated"  could 
be  responded  with  1  (never),  2  (almost  never),  3  (seldom),  4  (sometimes), 

5  (probably  not),  6  (probably  yes),  7  (more  often  than  not),  8  (usually), 

9  (almost  always)  or  10  (always). 

Analyses 

Since  the  semantic  differential  has  been  used  widely  in  research  on 
stereotypes ,  a  methodological  interest  of  this  study  was  to  check  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  assumption  that  bipolar  adjectives,  such  as  those  used  in  the 
semantic  differential,  are  mirror  images  of  each  other,  as  is  tacitly 
assumed  when  this  instrument  is  used.  To  test  the  adequacy  of  this  assumption 
we  compared  the  percentages  of  the  responses  to  a  particular  stimulus  that 
were  on  the  high  side  on  one  pole  and  the  low  side  on  the  opposite  attribute 
(e.g.  the  percent  of  responses  in  categories  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  on  educated 
with  the  percent  in  categories  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  on  uneducated). 

Another  aspect  of  data  analysis  included  a  factor  analysis  of  the  15  x  15 
intercorrelation  matrices  of  attributes,  separately  for  each  stimulus  and 
sample;  a  MANOVA  to  see  if  the  independent  variables  (Mainstream/Hispanics, 
stimulus  persons  and  their  interactions)  accounted  for  significant  amounts 
of  variance  on  the  15  dependent  variables;  and  chi-squares  comparing  the 
responses  of  the  Hispanics  and  Mainstream  recruits  on  each  attribute  for 
each  of  the  stimuli.  Finally,  we  computed  the  percentages  of  the  subjects 
who  responded  with  categories  6  to  10  to  each  attribute  when  describing 
each  stimulus  person. 


Results 
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Methodological  Study;  Are  the  Bipolar  Scales  Really  Bipolar? 

Zf  bipolar  scales  are  really  bipolar,  as  is  assumed  when  the  semantic 
differential  is  used  in  stereotype  studies,  the  percentages  of  responses  to 
an  adjective  such  as  educated,  in  categories  6  to  10  should  be  the  same  as 
the  percentages  on  the  opposite  adjective  (uneducated)  in  categories  1  to 
5  for  the  same  stimulus. 

In  our  analysis,  we  considered  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  10  percent 
as  a  serious  distortion.  Given  our  data,  we  had  a  total  of  84  opportunities 
to  check  the  bipolarity  assumption.  Of  these,  54  showed  a  distortion  of 
more  than  10  percent.  For  the  traits  cooperative-competitive  the  distortion 
was  very  large.  For  example,  the  Mainstream  respondents  considered  Black 
Americans  "not  competitive"  13.5%  of  the  time,  and  "cooperative"  50.0%  of 
the  time,  a  difference  of  36.5%.  Another  way  to  state  the  same  thing  is 
that  this  sample  considered  black  Americans  "not  cooperative"  50%  of  the 
time  and  competitive  86.5%  of  the  time.  A  cooperative-competitive  scale 
of  the  semantic  differential  appears  then  to  be  totally  inadequate  for 
stereotype  research,  since  large  distortions  occurred  on  5  of  the  6  stimulus 
persons.  Only  the  Cubans  did  not  produce  this  type  of  distortion.  However, 
we  know  that  there  were  almost  no  Cubans  in  our  Hispanic  sample  and  also 
that  the  percentages  for  Cubans  were  very  close  to  50%.  The  other  stimulus 
persons  generated  substantial  distortions,  of  up  to  63,1%.  The  latter 
figure  was  obtained  for  the  stimulus  "White  Americans,"  that  was  seen  as 
"not  cooperative"  24.6%  of  the  time  and  as  "competitive"  87,7%  of  the 
time  by  the  Mainstream  sample. 

In  terms  of  the  other  pairs  of  traits,  we  found  that  Educated-uneducated 
produced  5  out  of  12  distortions  larger  than  the  10%  criterion,  ranging 
from  10.9  to  16.7%.  Friendly-unfriendly  produced  7  out  of  12  distortions, 
ranging  up  to  19.4%.  Dependent-independent  produced  5  out  of  12,  ranging 
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up  to  22.4  percent;  ambitious-unambitious  produced  9  out  If  12  distortions, 
ranging  up  to  22.3%;  lazy-hardworking  produced  7  out  of  12  distortions 
ranging  up  to  18.6%.  Thus,  in  general, there  is  too  much  distortion  to  make 
the  assumption  of  bipolarity  defensible  in  stereotype  research. 

In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  there  is  enough  distortion  to  justify 
the  separate  use  of  each  of  the  adjectives,  as  we  have  done  in  this  study. 
Granted,  this  requires  twice  as  many  judgments  from  the  subjects,  but  the 
judgments  are  unipolar  and  easy  to  make,  and  the  pattern  of  answers  is  of 
high  quality. 

Stereotype  Content 

The  best  way  to  describe  the  content  of  stereotypes  is  to  utilize 
factor  structures  in  conjunction  with  the  response  distributions  and  the 
percentages  of  a  sample  giving  responses  in  the  6  to  10  range  to  a  particular 
stimulus  (see  Table  1  for  factor  analysis). 

Autostereotypes .  The  Mainstream  autostereotype  is  assumed  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  stereotype  ascribed  to  "White  Americans,"  by  our  non-Hispanic 
respondents,  although  two  of  our  so-called  Mainstream  subjects  were  Black. 

The  first  factor  was  summarized  by  the  label  Well  Socialized,  and  included 
the  scales  Educated  (92%),  Family  Oriented  (82%),  Friendly  (81%),  Competi¬ 
tive  (88%),  Cooperative  (75%),  Ambitious  (65%)  and  Dependent  (36%).  In 
all  probability  the  high  loading  on  Dependent  is  due  to  a  chance  fluctuation 
and  should  be  ignored.  The  second  factor  was  labeled  Go-getting  and  was 
characterized  by  high  loadings  on  Educated  (92%),  Cooperative  (75%), 
Independent  (78%),  Ambitious  (65%),  and  negative  loadings  on  Uneducated  (11%), 
Unambitious  (20%)  and  Lazy  (23%).  The  third  factor  was  labeled  Calculating 
and  the  autostereotype  is  that  White  Americans  are  low  on  that  attribute, 
since  they  are  low  on  Unfriendly  (12%),  though  high  on  Competitive  (88%), 
low  on  Unambitious  (20%),  and  the  negative  loadings  on  Friendly  (81%)  and 
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Ethical  (77%)  are  consistent  with  that  interpretation.  With  four  out  of 
five  loadings  and  percentages  suggesting  the  low  value  of  this  factor,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  loading  on  Competitive  is  high  due  to  chance  factors 
and  should  be  ignored.  In  sum,  it  appears  that  the  autostereotype  of  the 
Mainstream  respondents  includes  being  Well  Socialized,  Go-getting  and  not 
Calculating. 

We  know  that  most  of  our  Hispanic  sample  is  of  Mexican  descent,  with 
the  second  most  important  ancestry  being  Puerto  Ricans.  Thus,  examining 
the  autostereotypes  of  Hispanics  can  best  be  done  by  an  examination  of 
their  reactions  to  the  stimulus  persons  ’’Mexican- American"  and  "Puerto- 
Rican- American."  Mexican  Americans  are  viewed  by  Hispanics  as  Well  Socialized, 
with  substantial  percentages  who  are  Educated  (64%),  Family  Oriented  (79%), 
Friendly  (74%),  Competitive  (67%),  Cooperative  (69%),  Ambitious  (73%),  and 
Ethical  (70%).  But,  they  are  also  not  Backward,  in  that  they  are  not  Un¬ 
educated  (20%),  Independent  (47%),  Lazy  (17%),  or  Unethical  (14%).  Finally, 
they  are  not  Undersocialized, since  they  are  not  Unfriendly  (13%),  Dependent 
(38%),  and  Unambitious  (17%).  The  reaction  of  the  Hispanics  to  the  Puerto- 
Rican  Americans  is  somewhat  similar.  They  are  Well  Socialized,  since  they 
are  Educated  (61%),  Competitive  (52%),  Cooperative  (66%),  Independent 
(52%),  Ambitious  (64%),  Hardworking  (71%),  and  Ethical  (62%).  They  are  not 
Anti-Social,  since  they  are  not  Unfriendly  (25%),  Unambitious  (23%),  Lazy 
(20%)  or  Unethical  (15%).  But  they  tend  to  be  perceived  as  Uneducated  (37%), 
Family  Oriented  (75%),  Friendly  (71%),  and  Cooperative  (66%),  so  they  may 
be  characterized  as  Socially  Oriented. 

Heterostereotypes .  The  best  estimate  of  the  heterostereotype  of  the 
Mainstream  respondents  concerning  Hispanics  may  be  obtained  by  considering 
the  average  response  of  the  Mainstream  to  the  four  Hispanic  stimuli.  In 
all  cases  we  find  a  Well  Socialized  factor  consisting  of  such  attributes  as 
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Educated  (avg.  45%),  Friendly  (avg.  53%),  Ambitious  (avg.  51%)  and  Hard¬ 
working  (avg,  54%).  In  general  there  is  considerable  consistency  in  the 
reactions  to  the  four  stimulus  persons,  with  thv  exception  of  Hardworking 
where  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  stereotypes  are  higher  (62%  and  58% 
respectively)  than  the  Chicano  (44%)  and  Mexican  (53%). 

For  three  of  the  four  Hispanic  stimulus  persons  we  find  a  not  Anti- 
Social  factor  with  Unfriendly  and  Unethical  having  high  loadings.  The 
Mainstream  responses  to  Unfriendly  tend  to  be  low,  ranging  from  27%  for 
Puerto  Ricans  to  39%  for  Cubans.  The  same  is  true  for  responses  to 
Unethical  where  they  range  from  21%  for  Puerto  Ricans  to  30%  for  Chicanos. 

Two  Hispanic  factors  suggest  being  Underpriviledged  with  loadings  on 
Uneducated  and  Ethical.  The  Mainstream  percentages  for  these  two  attributes 
were  around  45%  and  54%  suggesting  the  perception  of  substantial  under- 
priviledge. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  were  also  seen  as  Go-getting  [Ambitious  (51%)  and 
not  Lazy  (26%)]  by  the  Mainstream  respondents.  The  Cubans  were  seen  as 
Undersocialized :  Uneducated  (42%)  and  Dependent  (48%);  and  the  Chicanos  were 
seen  as  Good  Citizens:  Ethical  (51%)  and  Dependent  (42%). 

The  Hispanic  heterostereotypes  of  the  Mainstream  can  be  summarized  by 
the  labels  Enlightened ,  with  such  attributes  as  Educated  (88%)  and  Ethical 
(51%),  Unethical  while  Friendly,  because  they  are  Competitive  (79%),  and 
tend  to  be  Unethical  (22%),  but  are  nevertheless  Friendly  (69%)  and  Cooper¬ 
ative  (77%).  Finally,  they  are  high  on  the  Protestant  Ethic,  since  they 
are  seen  as  Independent  (61%)  and  Hardworking  (65%), 

Black  Americans  are  seen  by  the  Mainstream  as  Good  Citizens,  with 
high  loadings  on  Ethical  (51%)  and  low  loadings  on  Uneducated  (36%)  and 
Lazy  (38%),  Well  Socialized  with  high  loadings  on  Friendly  (60%)  and  Cooper¬ 
ative  (50%)  and  not  Criminal  with  loadings  on  Unfriendly  (24%)  and  Unethical 
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(32%).  The  Hispanlcs  perceived  Black  Americans  as  Well  Socialized, 
with  loadings  on  Educated  (69%)  and  Hardworking  (54%)  not  Backward,  with 
loadings  on  Unambitious  (33%),  Lazy  (30%),  and  Unethical  (28%),  and  not 
Unfriendly  (18%). 

Uniformity  of  Stereotypes 

High  uniformity  or  clarity  of  the  stereotype  can  be  inferred  if  most 
of  the  percentages  in  the  6  to  10  category  are  in  the  0  to  25%,  or  75%  to 
100%  range.  Low  uniformity  is  implied  when  these  percentages  are  in  the 
25%  to  75%  range. 

The  autostereotype  of  the  Mainstream  respondents  is  quite  uniform. 
Nevertheless,  inspection  of  the  percentages  presented  above  shows  that  the 
autostereotype  of  the  Hispanics  is  not  uniform.  The  heterostereotype  that 
the  Mainstream  has  of  Hispanics  is  also  not  uniform;  the  heterostereotype 
that  the  Hispanics  have  of  the  Mainstream  is  reasonably  uniform.  Finally, 
the  heterostereotypes  that  Mainstream  and  Hispanics  have  of  Black  Americans 
are  not  uniform. 

Direction  of  the  Stereotypes 

The  autostereotypes  are  extremely  favorable.  The  heterostereotypes 
are  also  favorable,  but  less  so.  Comparisons  of  the  frequencies  of  assignment 
of  favorable  and  unfavorable  traits  to  the  autostereotype  or  the  hetero- 
stereotype  by  the  Mainstream  and  Hispanic  samples  show  that  there  are  16 
instances  out  of  88  comparisons  when  the  level  of  favorability  differs  at  a 
statistically  significant  level.  Since  we  used  the  £<.05  level  we  would 
expect  four  comparisons  to  be  significant  by  chance.  Thus,  16  is  a  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  number  than  expected  by  chance.  Some  of  the  comparisons 
are  significantly  different  at  the  .01  level.  In  sum  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  samples  do  differ  some  of  the  time. 
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Of  the  16  differences  14  can  be  classified  into  a  2  by  2  table,  where 
an  outgroup  is  judged  on  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  trait,  or  an  ingroup 
is  judged  on  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  trait.  All  of  these  fit  the 
following  generalization:  When  the  trait  is  favorable  ingroups  are  seen 
as  having  more  of  it,  and  outgroups  as  having  less  of  it;  when  the  trait 
is  unfavorable,  ingroups  are  seen  as  having  less  of  it  and  outgroups  as 
having  more  of  it.  Thus,  on  14  out  of  14  occasions  where  we  can  classify 
the  data  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  ethnocentric  bias  (own  group  is 
better,  other  groups  are  not  as  good).  The  two  cases  that  could  not  be 
classified  were  the  reactions  of  the  samples  to  Blacks.  Here  presumably 
both  samples  are  looking  at  an  outgroup.  But  there  is  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference,  with  the  Mainstream  respondents  saying  that  Blacks  are 
Uneducated  (36%)  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  Hispanics  (18%), (£<.03);  and 
the  Mainstream  saying  that  Blacks  are  Family  Oriented  (82%)  while  the  His¬ 
panics  give  this  response  only  61%'  of  the  time  (£<.02). 

Table  2  presents  further  discrepancies  on  the  frequency  with  which 
different  traits  were  assigned  to  the  different  groups.  A  more  detailed 
examination  of  these  differences  may  be  useful.  For  example,  the  chi-square 
(2t2(9)=24,  £<.004)  for  Ethical,  for  the  stimulus  White  Americans,  was  signifi¬ 
cant  with  the  Mainstream  mean  at  7.2,  the  modal  response  at  7  (28%)  and  the 
modal  Hispanic  at  3  (27.8%)  with  the  mean  at  5.1.  Obviously  the  difference 
between  "probably  not"  or  "seldom"  and  "more  often  than  not"  is  qualitatively 
very  substantial. 

Another  large  chi-square  (24.1  with  9  df,  £<.004)  was  on  Unfriendly  for 
the  stimulus  Mexican  Americans.  The  Mainstream  mean  was  5.2  (probably  not) 
while  the  Hispanic  mean  was  3.2  (seldom)  with  the  mode  of  both  samples  at  3. 
Four  additional  chi-squares  were  significant,  but  they  did  not  reflect  such 
large  differences. 
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Intensity  of  the  Stereotypes 

A  good  measure  of  intensity  is  the  number  of  responses  in  categories  1 
and  9.  Utilizing  a  criterion  of  more  than  10%  of  the  responses  in  these 
categories  we  find  intensive  stereotypes  for  only  the  following  cases: 

Blacks  are  Family  Oriented  (Mainstream  give  a  response  of  9,  11%  of  the  time) 
Blacks  are  Competitive  (Mainstream  respondents  give  a  score  of  9,  12%  and 
Hispanics  16%  of  the  time);  Puerto  Ricans  are  Family  Oriented  (Mainstream 
gives  a  9,  11%  of  the  time);  finally,  Mexican  Americans  are  Family  Oriented 
which  is  given  a  9  by  both  the  Mainstream  respondents  (10%)  and  the  His¬ 
panics  (15%), 

It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  subjects  had  responded  entirely  at 
random,  with  10  categories  of  responses  there  should  be  about  10  percent 
of  the  responses  in  each  category,  hence  the  criterion  should  have  been  met 
in  all  occasions,  or  180  times.  Since  only  on  6  out  of  180  occasions  did  we 
reach  criterion  it  is  clear  that  the  data  differ  drastically  from  randomness. 
It  is  also  interesting  that  there  are  no  cases  where  the  criterion  is  reached 
for  category  1  (Never). 

The  Similarity  of  Autostereotypes  and  Heterostereotypes 

As  mentioned  earlier  such  similarity  may  imply  validity.  Thus,  if  the 
Hispanics  indicate  that  they  themselves  are  Family  Oriented  74%  of  the  time 
and  the  Mainstream  see  the  Hispanics  as  Family  Oriented  75%  of  the  time,  such 
convergence  would  suggest  that  indeed  the  Hispanics  may  be  Family  Oriented. 

With  four  Hispanic  and  one  Mainstream  stimulus  persons  and  15  attributes 
there  are  75  opportunities  to  check  the  convergence  of  auto-  and  hetero¬ 
stereotypes.  We  find  that  on  50  out  of  60  (83%)  cases  the  Hispanic  auto¬ 
stereotype  is  not  significantly  different  from  the  Mainstream  perceptions 
of  Hispanics;  also  on  12  out  of  15  cases  (80%)  the  Mainstream  autostereotype 
does  not  differ  from  the  way  Hispanics  perceive  the  Mainstream.  Thus  there 
is  considerable  evidence  of  convergence  of  auto-  and  heterostereotypes. 
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Discussion 

The  quality  of  the  data  was  good,  and  it  *as  desirable  that  we  did  use 
each  adjective  and  its  opposite  as  separate,  unipolar  judgments,  since  we 
have  demonstrated  that  major  distortions  of  bipolarity  occur  when  stimulus 
persons  are  judged  on  bipolar  scales. 

The  autostereotype  of  the  Mainstream  sample  was  highly  complementary: 
they  saw  themselves  as  Well  Socialized,  Go-getting  and  as  not  Calculating. 

It  was  uniform  and  clear,  though  not  especially  intense.  The  autostereotype 
of  the  Hispanics  was  less  clear,  and  though  favorable  (Well  Socialized,  not 
Backward  and  not  Undersocialized  or  not  Anti-Social  and  Socially  Oriented) 
it  suggested  somewhat  more  defensiveness  (not  Backward,  not  Undersocialized, 
not  Anti-Social)  than  was  the  case  with  the  Mainstream  sample.  The  lack  of 
clarity  may  reflect  the  geographic  (Puerto  Rico-Cuba-Mexico— Central  and  South 
America)  heterogeneity  of  the  Hispanics  or  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are 
more  acculturated  than  others,  or  both. 

The  heterostereotypes  of  Hispanics  as  seen  by  the  Mainstream  sample 
were  generally  positive,  though  not  very  clear.  The  heterostereotypes  of 
the  Mainstream  as  seen  by  the  Hispanics  are  also  positive,  though  the  one 
factor  which  suggests  Oppression  is  clearly  suggestive  of  ambivalence.  This 
heterostereotype  was  quite  clear. 

Support  can  be  found  for  the  theoretical  arguments  of  Campbell  (1967) 
and  Triandis  and  Vassiliou  (1967)  concerning  the  way  stereotypes  emerge. 

It  was  argued  that  when  a  group  perceives  itself  to  be  very  high  on  some 
trait  it  will  see  other  groups  as  low.  As  can  be  seen  for  the  Family  Oriented 
attribute,  the  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  see  other  groups  as  not  so  high 
on  that  attribute.  For  example,  when  looking  at  Blacks,  the  Mainstream 
respondents  assign  this  trait  82%  of  the  time,  but  the  Hispanics  only  61% 
of  the  time  (£<.02);  similarly  while  the  Mainstream  sees  White  Americans  as 
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having  this  attribute  82%  of  the  time  the  Hispanics  see  it  only  63%  of  the 
time  (£<.02).  At  the  same  time  they  see  themselves  as  having  this  trait 
74%  of  the  time. 

The  Hispanic  perception  of  the  Mainstream  as  Unethical  may  reflect 
the  prejudice  that  Hispanics  experience  in  interaction  with  the  Mainstream. 

It  would  appear  that  the  stereotypes  are  favorable,  but  memories  of  past 
and  present  discrimination  linger  on. 

The  stereotypes  are  not  particularly  intensive.  In  fact,  there  were 
no  cases  where  category  1  was  used  more  than  10%  of  the  time.  Thus,  very 
few  people  indicated  that  some  trait,  no  matter  how  good,  is  never  associated 
with  one  of  the  stimulus  persons. 

Finally,  the  convergence  of  auto-  and  hetero-sterotypes  suggests  that 
some  of  the  stereotypes  may  be  valid.  However,  caution  is  needed  in  adopting 
this  interpretation  since  it  is  based  on  the  non-significance  of  the  difference 
between  Mainstream  and  Hispanic  stereotype  judgments.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
used  larger  samples,  rather  than  the  approximately  80  from  each  group,  we 
could  have  obtained  a  larger  number  of  significant  results. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  Navy  recruit  samples  we  have  studied  in 
this  case  it  is  useful  to  note  the  disagreements  with  the  studies  by  Dworkin 
(1965)  and  others  who  find  Mexican-Americans  and  Hispanics  as  having  negative 
autostereotypes.  Our  Navy  sample  certainly  did  not.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  argument  that  the  data  found  in  most  studies  with  Hispanics  may  be 
specific  to  lower  class,  rural,  poorly  educated  Hispanics  that  have  made 
up  most  of  the  samples  or  informants  of  the  majority  of  studies  found  in 
the  literature.  The  negative  autostereotypes  are  certainly  not  found  with 
Latin  Americans  (e.g.,  Salazar  6  Marin,  1977),  they  were  not  found  here  among 
better  educated  Hispanics,  and  they  were  absent  among  High  School  Mexican 
Americans  (Buriel  6  Vasquez,  in  press). 
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Our  Navy  recruits  also  seem  to  have  a  more  positive  heterostereotype 
of  the  Mainstream  than  that  reported  by  Rubel  (1970),  Ulibarri  (1970), 
Clark  (1959)  and  Madsen  (1973),  Perhaps  the  decision  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy  presupposes  a  more  positive  view  of  the  Mainstream  than  is  generally 
found  among  lower  class  Hispanics  as  reported  in  the  literature. 
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Table  2 

Statistically  Significant  Discrepancies  on  Traits  Assigned  by  the  Two 


Stimulus 

Group 

Traits 

% 

Assigned  by 
Anglos 

% 

Assigned  by 
Hispanics 

Puerto  Ricans 

Educated 

39 

61 

Mexican  Americans 

Uneducated 

46 

20 

Friendly 

55 

74 

Ambitious 

49 

73 

Unfriendly 

35 

13 

Unambitious 

36 

17 

Ethical 

53 

70 

Cubans 

Unfriendly 

39 

22 

Chicanos 

Lazy 

39 

20 

Hardworking 

44 

69 

White  Americans 

Independent 

78 

61 

Hardworking 

77 

51 

Ethical 

77 

51 

Family  Oriented 

82 

63 

Samples 

E 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.05 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.02 
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0NR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  St. 

Pasadena,  CA  91106 

Psychologist 

ONR  Western  Regional  Office 
1030  E.  Green  St. 

Pasadena,  CA  91106 

ONR  Regional  Office 
536  S.  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 

ONR  Regional  Office 

536  S.  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 

ONR  Eastern  Regional  Office 
495  Summer  St. 

Boston,  MA  02210 

ONR  Eastern/Central  Regional  Office 
495  Summer  St. 

Boston,  MA  02210 


ONR  HISC. 

LC0L  Amilcar  Vasquez 
Marine  Corps 
Dept,  of  the  Navy 
Assistant  of  DASN(EO) 

The  Pentagon,  Room  5D824 
Washington,  DC  20350 

CAPT.  A.  T.  Eyler 
0P-150 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  Bldg.  #212 
Washington,  DC  20370 


CDR  Ken  Johnson 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Navy  Recruiting  Command 
Room  217 

Ballston  Twoer  #3 


T.lat  3  OPHAV 

n*niitv  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
^(Manpower,  Personnel,  and 
Head,  Research,  Development,  and 
Studies  Branch  (Op-115 
1812  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Civilian  Personnel  Division  (OP-14) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
1803  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deoutv  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Manpower,  Personnel, 

Director,  Hunan  Resource  Manage^t 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (0p-l50) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Heal,  mnt-w.  ^ 

and  Reserves  Team  (0p-964D> 

The  Pentagon,  4A478 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  0P®r»tlo”“. 

Assistant,  Personnel  Logistics 

Planning  (0p-987K) 

The  Pentagon,  5D772 
Washington,  DC  20350 


List  4  (NAVMAT) 


List  5  BUHED 


Program  Administrator  for  Manpower, 
Personnel,  and  Training 
MAT-0722  (A.  Rubenstein) 

800  N.  Quincy  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22217 

Naval  Material  Coranand 
Management  Training  Center 
NAVMAT  09M32 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg.  #2,  Rm.  150 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
MAT-00K 

(J.  W.  Tweeddale) 

OASN(SNL) 

Room  236 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 

Naval  Material  Command 

MAT-OOKB 

OASN(SNL) 

Room  236 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Washington,  DC  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
MAT-03 

(J.  E.  Colvard) 

Room  236 

Crystal  Plaza  #5 
Washington,  DC  20360 

List  4  (NPRDC) 

Commanding  Officer  (3  copies) 

Naval  Personnel  R6D  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Naval  Personnel  R6D  Center 

Dr.  Robert  Penn 

San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Dr.  Ed  Aiken 

Naval  Personnel  R£D  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Navy  Personnel  R6D  Center 
Washington  Liaison  Office 
Building  200,  2N 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  DC  20374 


Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  ?A  92152 

CDR  William  S.  Maynard 
Psychology  Department 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92134 

Naval  Submarine  Medical 
Research  Laboratory 
Naval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  Box  900 
Groton,  CT  06349 

Director,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Code  23 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20372 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Lab 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Program  Manager  for  Human 
Performance  (Code  44) 

Naval  Medical  R6D  Command 
National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 

Navy  Medical  R6D  Command 
ATTN:  Code  44 

National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20014 


:VA>  - 


List  6 

Naval  Academy  S  Naval  Postgrad.  School 


Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  S.  Elster 
(Code  012) 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Prof.  John  Senger 
Operations  Research  6  Administrative 
Science 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Code  1424 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  James  Ariraa 
Code  54-Aa 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  A.  McGonigal 
Code  54 

Monterey,  CA  93940 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
ATTN:  CDR  J.  M.  McGrath 
Department  of  Leadership  S  Law 
Annapolis ,  MD  21402 

Prof.  Carson  K.  Eoyang 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Code  54EG 

Department  of  Admin.  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

ATTN:  Director  of  Research 

Naval  Academy,  U.S. 

Annapolis,  MD  21402 


List  9  USMC 


(2  copies) 

Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
HRM  Department  (NMPC-6) 

Washington,  DC  20350 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MP1-20 
Washington,  DC  20380 


Naval  Training  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  Group 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Commanding  Officer 
ATTN:  TIC,  Bldg.  2068 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Chief  of  Naval  Education 
and  Training  (N-5) 

Director,  Research  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  FL  32508 

Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 
ATTN:  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Code  017 
NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  TN  38054 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky 
Code  RD-1 

Washington,  DC  20380 

Education  Advisor 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico ,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
Education  Center  (E031) 

MCDEC 

Quantico,  VA  22134 

Commanding  Officer 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College 
Quantico,  VA  22134 


Navy  Recruiting  Command 
Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 
Code  434,  Room  8001 
801  North  Randolph  St. 

Arlington,  VA  22203 

Commanding  Officer 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN-70) 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  6 
Drydock  Company 
Newport  News,  VA  23607 

Naval  Weapons  Center 
Code  094  (C.  Erickson) 

China  Lake,  CA  93555 

Jesse  Orlansky 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
1801  N.  Beauregard  St. 

Alexandria,  VA  22311 


List  10  DARPA 


(3  copies) 


Defense  Advanced  Research  Proj.  Agency 


Director,  Cybernetics  Tech.  Office 
1400  Wilson  Blvd.,  Room  625 
Arlington,  VA  22209 


Mr.  Michael  A.  Daniels 
Int*l  Public  Policy  Research  Corp. 
6845  Elm  St., /Suite  212 
McLean,  VA  22101 

Dr.  A.  F./K.  Organski 
Center  for  Political  Studies 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 


List  IS  Current  Contractors 


Dr.  Richard  D.  Arvsy 
University  of  Houston 
Department  of  Psychology 
Houston,  TX  77004 

Dr.  Stuart  W.  Cook 

Institute  of  Behavioral  Science  #6 

University  of  Colorado 

Box  482 

Boulder,  CO  80309 
Dr.  L.  L.  Cunnings 

Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Managensnt 
Northwestern  University 
Nathaniel  Leverone  Hall 
Evanston,  IL  60201 

Dr.  Henry  Emurian 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Department  of  Psychiatry  t 
Behavioral  Science 
Baltimore,  HD  21205 

Bruce  J.  Bueno  De  Mesqulta 
University  of  Rochester 
Dept,  of  Political  Science 
Rochester,  NY  14627 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

University  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
P.0.  Box  1248 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Admin. 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 

School  of  Organisation  6  Management 

Box  1A 

Yale  University 
New  Haven,  CT  06520 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  James 
School  of  Psychology 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta,  GA  30332 

Allan  P.  Jones 
University  of  Houston 
4800  Calhoun 
Houston,  TX  77004 


List  15  Current  Contractors 


Or.  Prank  J.  Landy 
Department  of  Psychology 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
417  Bruce  V.  Moore  Bldg. 

University  Park,  PA  16802 

Dr.  Bibb  Latane 
Department  of  Psychology 
The  Ohio  State  University 
404B  West  17th  St. 

Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Lawler 
University  of  Southern  California 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90007 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke 
College  of  Business  6  Management 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

Dr.  Fred  Luthans 
Regents  Professor  of  Management 
University  of  Nebraska  -  Lincoln 
Lincoln,  NE  68588 

Dr.  R.  R.  Mackie 
Human  Factors  Research 
A  Division  of  Canyon  Research 
5775  Dawson  St. 

Goleta,  CA  93017 

Dr.  William  H.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Admin. 

Texas  ASM  University 
College  Station,  TX  77843 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Ostrom 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
The  Ohio  State  University 
116E  Stadium 
404C  West  17th  Avenue 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  William  G.  Ouchi 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
ynlversity  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

Dr.  Irwin  G.  Sarason 
Dept,  of  Psychology,  HI-25  " 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  WA  98195 


Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider 
Department  of  Psychology 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  48824 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  Scheln 
Sloan  School  of  Management 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

H.  Ned  Seelye 

International  Resource  Development,  Inc 
P.  0.  Box  721 
LaGrange,  IL  60525 

Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinalko 
Program  Director,  Manpower  Research 
and  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  N.  Pitt  St.,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Siegfried  Streufert 
Dept,  of  Behavioral  Science 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
Hershey,  PA  17033 

Dr.  James  R.  Terborg 
University  of  Oregon,  West  Campus 
Dept,  of  Management 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Weiss 

Dept,  of  Psychological  Sciences 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  IN  47907 

Dr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


